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the requisite number were soon found and mustered. On these
twenty-two Feysul conferred absolute power for the extirpation
of whatever was contrary to Wahhabee doctrine and practice,
and to good morals in general, from the capital firstly, and then
from the entire empire. No Roman censors in their most palmy
days had a higher range of authority, or were less fettered by all
ordinary restrictions. Not only were these Zelators to denounce
offenders, but they might also in their own unchallenged right
inflict the penalty incurred, beat and fine at discretion, nor was
any certain limit assigned to the amount of the mulct, or to the
number of the blows. Most comprehensive too was the list of
offences brought under the animadversion of these new censors:
absence from public prayers, regular attendance five times a day
in the public mosques being henceforth of strict obligation;
smoking tobacco, taking snuff, or chewing (this last practice,
vulgarly entitled "quidding," had been introduced by the jolly
tars of Koweyt and other seaports of the Persian Gulf); wearing
silk or gold; talking or having a light in the house after night
prayers; singing, or playing on any musical instrument; nay,
even all street-games of children or childish persons: these were
some of the leading articles on the condemned list, and objects
of virtuous correction and severity. Besides, swearing by any
other name save that of the Almighty, any approach to an invoca-
tion, or even ejaculation directed to aught but Him; in short,
whatever in word or deed, in conversation or in conduct, might
appear to deviate from the exact orthodoxy of the letter of the
Coran and the Wahhabee commentary, was to be denounced, or
even punished on the spot. Lastly, their censorship extended
over whatever might afford suspicion of irregular conduct; for
instance, strolling about the streets after nightfall, entering too
frequently a neighbour's house, especially at hours when the
male denizens may be presumed absent, with any apparent
breach of the laws of decorum or decency; all these were ren-
dered offences amenable to cognizance and correctional mea-
sures. It is easy to imagine what so wide-reaching a power might
become when placed in the hands of interested or vindictive
administrators. However, the number of the Zelators them-
selves, and the innate toughness and resistance of the Arab
character, somewhat diminished the ill consequences which
might naturally have been expected from this over-absolute and